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This closes the period covered by the exhibi- 
tion. It will be noticed that but a very few exam- 
ples of work by Southern engravers are shown. 
This scarcity of available material may partly be 
due to lack of research ; but it is doubtless largely 
to be ascribed to the close relations which existed 
between the South and England. The Southern 
planter depended on the old country for his 
articles of use and pleasure. An illustration of 
this di£Eerer.ce of conditions may be found in the 
bookplates. The oldest plates were in use in 
the Southern States, and these were engraved in 
England. The North adopted the Ex libris 
later, and the plates here used were chiefly the 
work of American engravers. Toward the end 
of the eighteenth century a considerable number 
of engravers were busy on book-plate work. The 
styles in vogue in England inspired American 
engravers to efforts in a similar direction, and 
the terms Jacobean, Chippendale, Ribbon, and 
Wreath, used to designate the successive styles 
in England, apply equally to this country. Many 
examples shown are not as yet included in hand- 
books on the subject. 

Among the paper money shown, a bill of the 
Colony of Massachusetts, issued in 1690, is 
claimed to be the earliest print from a copper 
plate taken in this country. Moreover, the 
statement that it antedates any issue of paper 
money in Europe may add to its interest. 
Though not prints, strictly speaking, the speci- 
mens of early seals and coins, of which a number 
are shown, will be found valuable additional 
examples by which to gauge the skill of early 
engravers. The coins form a series from the 
ancient New England shilling to the early cent 
and half-cent. Among a number of interesting 
seals are those of the Colony and the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the seal of Phillips 
Academy cut by Paul Revere. Two promissory 
notes are shown, printed from stereotype steel 
plates by J. Perkins, who first introduced the use 
of steel for engraving purposes about 1803, and 
thus became the father of banknote engraving in 
the United States. 



The New Velazquez. 

The Museum has recently made a most impor- 
tant acquisition, which is reproduced in the illus- 
tration on the following page. This is a portrait 
of Philip IV. of Spain, by Velazquez. It was 
purchased in Madrid, of Prince Francisco de 
Bourbon, Duke of Anjou ; and its purchase is 
due partly to Mr. Denman W. Ross, who came 
upon it during a visit to that city in September, 
and partly to the generous bequest of Mrs. Sarah 



W. Whitman, which enabled the Museum to act 
upon Mr. Ross's recommendation. 

The picture is in exceptionally brilliant pres- 
ervation, the only evidence of restoration being 
just below the right foot, where the floor appears 
to have been repainted many years ago. The 
figure is of life size, the canvas measuring 
82 X 34X inches. Philip is represented in his 
youth, dressed in a plain black costume, and 
wearing the chain of the Golden Fleece. The 
table at the side of which he stands is covered 
with a red cloth, and the background is of a 
greenish gray tone. The technique of the paint- 
ing is that of the early manner of Velazquez, 
which shows the rich sense of color that always 
characterized his work, combined with extremely 
careful attention to the drawing of the face and 
hands, but lacks the breadth and freedom of his 
more developed style. 

Since its arrival here there has not been time 
for a thorough investigation into the history of 
the picture, with a view to determining the exact 
place it occupies among the works of the artist, 
but so far as has yet been learned, it does not 
appear to have been published or mentioned by 
any of the writers on Velazquez. It bears a 
considerable resemblance to the youngest of his 
portraits of Philip in the Prado (Madrazo No. 
1070), but is not a replica of that, as there are 
numerous differences between the two in pose and 
details. Moreover, the king is represented as 
slightly but distinctly younger in our portrait, and 
there are corresponding differences in the technique 
which indicate that it is the earlier of the two. 
Now the Prado portrait referred to has hitherto 
been generally considered the earliest extant por- 
trait of Philip by Velazquez ; and if the opinion 
here suggested be found correct, our picture may 
attain a very important place historically among 
his works, as it may prove to be not only his 
earliest portrait of the king, but the earliest of all 
his known portraits, a position which was given 
to the picture in the Prado by Curtis, in his 
"Velazquez and Murillo," published in 1883. 
This assertion cannot be made positively, how- 
ever, without further inquiry, and the Museum 
will be grateful for information on the subject 
from those who have made a special study of the 
artist. At all events, Velazquez is known to have 
painted the first of his many portraits of Philip 
in 1623, when the latter was eighteen years of 
age and had been two years on the throne, and 
that must be at least the approximate date of our 
picture. The artist was then twenty-four years 
old, and had just transferred his residence from 
Seville to Madrid, at the summons of the Duke 
d'Olivarez. 
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PORTRAIT OF PHILIP IV. OF SPAIN. 

BY VELAZQUEZ. 
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